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Recent Acquisitions of the Department 
of Paintings 

THE collections of a museum must be increased 
methodically. A public gallery must meet 
different requirements from those of a private col- 
lection, whose only law is the taste and the prefer- 
ence of the owner. In order to create and develop 
an artistic sense in its visitors, a museum should in 
the first place contain the greatest possible number 
of fine works capable of being referred to as 
standards. It should further permit as complete 
as possible a survey of the artistic development of 
mankind in different countries from the most remote 
times to our own. 

All the great museums of Europe, and espe- 
cially the picture galleries, have governed themselves 
by these ideas. These museums, many of which were 
originally royal and princely collections, tend more 
and more to become places of instruction, where 
we may learn to know and love the beautiful under 
its various forms, and where the arrangement of the 
galleries and the installation of the works of art 
should render our approach to it agreeable and 
easy. 

In the Boston Museum the principal schools of 
painting are already represented, and sometimes 
very honorably. Noteworthy pictures of some of 
the greatest painters are happily found in the col- 
lection. But many masters of great talent, many 
men of genius are still absent ; and it is at the out- 
set necessary to consider filling these gaps. The 
Department will set about this task by trying to 
find pictures as beautiful and as important as pos- 
sible, with the conviction that the rank of a mu- 
seum is established not by the number of its pictures, 
but the number of its masterpieces. A single good 
picture sometimes suffices to make a gallery cele- 
brated. Were the Doria Gallery to contain only 
the portrait of Innocent X by Velasquez, no 
stranger caring for the fine arts would wish to visit 
Rome without seeing it. The rule to acquire only 
works of the first quality, filling a gap in the col- 
lection, and in a perfect state of preservation, should 
be adhered to even if but a very few purchases 
each year should be the result. Guided by these 
principles, laid down and agreed to in advance, 
the Department has recently succeeded in acquiring 
four pictures. 

The oldest belongs to the Italian School and 
must have been painted in the last years of the 
fifteenth century. In a small frame an old man is 
represented to below the shoulders. He is slightly 
turned toward the left and glances outward. A 
black skull cap covers his white hair, which escapes 
over the forehead and temples, in great measure 
concealing the ears. His dress is black and very 
simple, a white collar showing about his neck. 
His left hand, of which the thumb is adorned with 
a ring, holds a cloak thrown over the right shoulder. 
Wrinkles have already furrowed this clean-shaven 
face, with its serious and proud features. The 



glance of the clear eyes is transparent and candid. 
Above the figure the wall is pierced on the left 
by a narrow window arched above and giving a 
view upon an extended landscape. In the fore- 
ground appear rocks overhung by a slender tree ; 
then a river and a plain covered with bushes ex- 
tending to a chain of mountains, near which on the 
left lies a city. Although this picture was exhibited 
in 1 88 1 at Burlington House, it has hitherto been 
little known. It was formerly in the collection of 
Sir William Neville Abdy, Bart., which was dis- 
posed of in London on the 5th of May last*, and 
contained several masterpieces, among them two 
works recently acquired for the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of New York. According to the catalogue 
of the sale, the person represented is Giovanni 
Bentivoglio and the artist Andrea da Solario. 

The Bentivoglio family ruled at Bologna in the 
fifteenth century in a state of constant war with 
the Popes, who in 1512 succeeded in dispossessing 
them. They then left Bologna for Mantua and 
Ferrara. Giovanni II Bentivoglio, the last prince 
of the family to control Bologna, lived from 1443 
to 1 509. The person painted by Solario appears 
about fifty- five years old ; it would appear, there- 
fore, that this work must have been executed about 
1 498, which is quite admissible, Solario being then 
between thirty and thirty-five years of age. The 
Berlin Museum possesses by the same master a 
portrait of a young man which former catalogues 
called Antonio Bentivoglio, son of Santi Bentivoglio 
and favorite of Giovanni II. In default of evidence 
this identification has not been retained in the last 
catalogue of the Kaiser Friedrich Museum. 

The picture at the Berlin Museum was formerly 
attributed to Boltraffio, just as the portrait acquired 
for Boston was exhibited in 1881 under the name 
of Francesco Francia. Nevertheless, no one would 
dispute that both are the work of Andrea da 
Solario. The manner of this master, especially in 
his early works, has but lately been studied and 
recognized. As M. Gustava Frizzoni has re- 
marked (L'Arte, 1899, Anno II, page 147 f.), 
the earliest works of Solario bear unmistakable 
traces of Venetian influence. Did he live for a 
time in the city of lagoons, perfecting himself in his 
art ? Very likely, and perhaps from thence reached 
Bologna. His religious pictures of that time betray 
the influence of Alvise Vivarini and his portraits 
that of Antonello da Messina. From this period 
in the career of Solario the National Gallery in 
London possesses a very fine portrait of a Vene- 
tian Senator which offers close analogies of method 
with the Boston portrait. There is the same simple 
and natural presentation of the person depicted, 
the same process of obtaining modelling by very 
delicate glazes, the same firm and vigorous draw- 
ing of the features, the same minute execution of 
the hair, the same construction of the left hand, and, 
finally, a great likeness also in the landscape. It 



* No. 1 23 of the catalogue. 
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The Marriage of Venice and the A driatic 
The Procession of Gondolas 



Francesco Guardi 
(1712-1793 ) 



should further be noted that the present picture is 
better preserved than the London portrait. The 
two must have been about contemporary in origin. 
It is known that Andrea da Solario later came 
under the influence of Leonardo da Vinci, and that 
he was called to France by Charles d'Amboise, 
nephew of Cardinal Georges d'Amboise, who em- 
ployed him in decorating the Chateau de Gaillon 
(1507-1509). He returned to Italy and died 
after 1515. 

This portrait of Giovanni Bentivoglio, by Andrea 
da Solario, will give the Museum for the first time 
not only a work by a distinguished master, of whom 
the Louvre, the National Gallery of London, the 
Kaiser Friedrich Museum of Berlin, the Brera, and 
the Poldi-Pezzoli at Milan possess examples, but 
as well an excellent specimen of the Milanese 
School. It should be remembered, also, that it is 
the first portrait from the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury which has found a place in the Museum.* 



* In the Burlington Magazine for August 1 5, which has reached us 
since this article was written. Sir Claude Phillips, the Director of the 
Wallace Museum in London, publishes a study of this portrait by Andrea 
da Solario, accompanied by an excellent reproduction. While expressing 
doubts as to the identification of the person represented with Giovanni 
Bentivoglio (and in the absence of the necessary documents it has been 
impossible for us to study this secondary question seriously), Sir Claude 
Phillips completely shares in our opinion as to the importance and high 
quality of this picture, remarking also upon its excellent preservation. It 
is a further satisfaction to find that the distinguished English critic reaches 
the same conclusion as ourselves regarding the date of this portrait, which 
he places between 1 493 and 1 500. As for the attribution to Andrea da 
Solario, he not only finds it, as we do, impossible to doubt this, but de- 
scribes the portrait as one of the best works of the master. 



The reasons which determined the acquisition 
of the view of Venice, by Francesco Guardi, were 
no less compelling. Of those masters, lovers of 
luminosity and of elegance, who could make the 
splendors and the graces of the Venice of the 
eighteenth century live again in their works, the 
Museum has exhibited nothing at all. Even of 
that talented decorator, Giambattista Tiepolo, the 
Museum has shown only the charming but diminu- 
tive sketch due to the unwearied generosity of Dr. 
Denman W. Ross. It was imperative that Fran- 
cesco Guardi,* the greatest, most intelligent, and 
most skillful painter of Venetian life in the eigh- 
teenth century, should be represented here by an 
important work. 

As often happens, this painter, who, better than 
any one else, understood and embodied in his works 
the beauty of Venice, — city of sunshine, of marble 
and of waves, — was not Venetian by birth. His 
father, Domenico, a very clever draughtsman and 
painter, was a native of Mastellena in the Tyrol. 
Coming to Vienna to learn his craft as painter, and 
marrying in that city, he removed later to Venice, 
and there died four years after the birth of Fran- 
cesco, who was baptized at Santa Maria Formosa 
the 12th of October, 1712. It should not be 
forgotten that Francesco's sister Cecilia in 1719 

* George Simonson, " Francesco Guardi, 1712-1 793 " : Methuen & 
Co., London, 1904. Gazette des Beaux Arts t 3d period, Vol. 40, 
1908, page 491 f. 
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married Giambattista Tiepolo, who thereafter with- 
out doubt exerted a strong influence upon the edu- 
cation and artistic training of Francesco, albeit the 
flow of Tiepolo's productivity was no little disturbed 
by his wife's passion for gambling, in which she 
went so far as to stake her husband's sketches and 
studies. Let us hope that Francesco did not suffer 
from the bad habits of his sister, and that his brother- 
in-law, his senior by sixteen years, gave him some 
counsel during his visits to Canaletto's studio. 

Guardi began and ended his artistic career in 
poverty, although for several years highly esteemed 
by Venetian amateurs and foreign visitors in that 
city. According to an old custom, he exhibited his 
first works on the Piazza San Marco. There also 
during his last years he offered to bystanders small 
landscapes that he found difficulty in selling at a 
low price. A modern painting in the Castello at 
Milan depicts him in this melancholy plight. 

No one has ever represented better than he the 
limpid atmosphere of Venice, its plashing canals, its 
marble churches mirroring themselves in the sea that 
bathes them. He is truly the painter of Venetian 
sunlight, of its water furrowed by barges and gon- 
dolas, of its monuments with their picturesque 
outlines, and of its sumptuous festivals. He often 
painted water pageants, which provided him with 
subjects fitted to his tastes. Several times he painted 
the ceremony of the marriage of Venice and the 
Adriatic. It is a part of this scene which is repre- 
sented in the present picture. 

Upon another canvas forming a pendant to this, 
and now in New York, is represented the Bucen- 
taur bearing the Doge. In the present picture are 
seen gilded barges bearing the high dignitaries of 
the republic and followed by an innumerable flotilla 
of gondolas. It is impossible to admire too much 
the luminous brilliancy of the sky, the precision of 
the architecture, the harmony of the reflections, and 
the clever, light and lively drawing of the figures, 
fixed in their true movements and attitudes by a 
few adroit strokes of the brush, however great their 
distance. They have the rapidity of a sketch from 
nature, and it is in these qualities that Guardi ex- 
celled.* The present canvas may be counted 
among the chief works of this unequal master, 
whose style his son Giacomo followed. 

Beside the luminous brilliancy of the work of 
Francesco Guardi, the landscape by Gainsborough 
exhibits a measure of contrast, although the two 
works are nearly contemporaneous. We must 
recognize here the contrast of two widely sepa- 
rated schools, which in different climates developed 
diverse tendencies. Under a gray and cloudy sky 
a blind beggar guided by his dog crosses a rustic 
bridge thrown across a quiet river with steep banks. 
He walks toward a sombre clump of ancient trees 
at the right of the picture, while on the left the 



glance is free to wander out over a wide plain 
disappearing in haze toward the horizon. The 
portraits of Gainsborough are to-day much more 
sought after than his landscapes ; but it was not 
always so. As a portrait painter he had in 
Reynolds a successful rival, while as a landscapist 
he had no competitor. He was familiarly called 
the Reynolds of the Landscape. The price lists of 
old-time sales tell a curious story. At the Stevens 
Sale in 1 847 the portrait of a man went for $9 1 ; 
five years later, at the Weller Sale, a landscape 
reached $ 1 ,064. In 1 864, at the Godricke Sale, 
a landscape went at $580, about the same price 
reached during the same year at the Brett Sale by 
the charming portrait of the two daughters of the 
painter now in the Dulwich Gallery, $582. The 
prices have materially advanced since that time. 
Gainsborough may be considered one of the 
fathers of English landscape. He was about con- 
temporary with R. Wilson, who restricted himself 
to landscape ; but it should be remembered that 
at the death of Gainsborough in 1 788 Constable 
was but twelve and Turner but thirteen. Let us not 
omit to say that "The Blind Man on the Bridge" 
was acquired by the Museum, thanks to the gifts of 
certain generous friends for this special picture. It 
is catalogued in the admirable book which Sir W. 
Armstrong has recently devoted to Gainsborough. 

The portraits of this master are marked by their 
elegant and decorative style. Did they exercise 
an influence on the French portrait painters of the 
beginning of the nineteenth century ? This is pos- 
sible, for certain English portrait painters, like Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, Phillips, and others, were 
highly appreciated in Paris. But perhaps one 
should rather seek in old French portraits of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, by Rigaud, 
by Largilliere, by Nattier, and by La Tour, the 
taste for composition which characterized certain 
portraits of the time of Napoleon I, of Louis XVIII, 
and of Charles X. Our Museum, rich as it is in 
French pictures of the nineteenth century, has 
hitherto possessed no work of the period named, 
and we have been particularly happy * to be able 
to acquire at the Decourcelle Sale the portrait of 
the Marquis de Pastoret by P. Delaroche, illus- 
trated on a following page. 

This painter is better known by his historical 
pictures and by the decoration of the hemicycle 
of the Beaux Arts in Paris than by his portraits. 
Certain of his works are celebrated, such as the 
" Princes in the Tower," at the Louvre ; the 
" Death of the Due de Guise," at the Chateau de 
Chantilly, and " Cromwell Opening the Coffin of 
Charles I of England," at the Nimes Museum. 
He excelled in the representation of tragic or even 
lugubrious scenes. Nevertheless, the portrait of 
the Marquis de Pastoret shows that he was also 



* According to M. G. Simonson, Francesco Guardi influenced Whistler, 
whose Venetian scenes often reproduce the harmonious characteristics of 
the best pictures of Guardi. But should we not rather see here the 
inevitable resemblance of the works of two colorists equally moved by the 
splendors of Venice ? 



* Our pleasure was nevertheless diminished by the annoyance which 
this acquisition caused a most agreeable gentleman, the Count of V . . . , 
great grandnephew of the Marquis de Pastoret, who is said to have 
greatly desired the portrait, and who, with the Versailles Museum, was 
the principal bidder against this Museum at the Decourcelle Sale. 
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The Blind Man on the Bridge 



Thomas Gainsborough (1 727 1 788) 



a master in the art of representing the human 
countenance. This work, so simple and so natural 
in conception, so firm in drawing, so vigorous in 
execution, made a great sensation when publicly 
shown for the first time shortly after the death of 
the granddaughter of the Marquis de Pastoret, the 
Marquise de Plessis Bellieu. She had made a 
will leaving all her property to the Pope. The 
matter awakened discussion and a lawsuit, and 
sales followed. The objects of art were disposed 
of in May, 1897. The portrait by Delaroche 
was catalogued as No. 25, and was sold to the 
painter Degas, who parted with it not long after- 
ward to M. Pierre Decourcelle. It was shown 
at the Paris Exhibition of 1900 and was much 
admired.* 

It is indeed impossible not to recognize with 
what power and realism is represented the dreamy 
and melancholy countenance of this man, but just 
arrived at the summit of glory and honor. The 
features of the face are studied with the conscien- 
tiousness of a primitive painter ; the drawing of 
the hand is admirable. With what skill also the 
painter has taken decorative advantage of the 
sumptuous chancellor's dress, opposing the gay 
brilliancy of the silks to the melancholy of the 
velvet, the harsh gleam of the cross to the delicacy 
of the laces. The picture must have been exe- 
cuted about 1 829. It was probably ordered by 



*M. Leonce Benedite, Curator of the Luxembourg Museum, gives 
an illustration of it in his admirable report on the fine arts at the Uni- 
versal Exposition of 1900. 



the son of the Chancellor, the Count Amedee de 
Pastoret, who had friendly relations with Delaroche 
and many other artists, having since 1 824 been a 
member of the Academy of the Beaux Arts. We 
do not know the reasons which led at that time 
to the obliteration by a light glaze of the arms and 
inscription originally painted on the background of 
the picture. They reappeared in course of time, 
but they were once invisible, for the engraving 
which Henriquet Dupont executed in 1839 from 
the picture does not reproduce them. A sketch 
for this portrait with variations in the position of 
the hands is at present in the possession of M. 
Leon Bonnat, who destines it for the Museum at 
Bayonne. 

The person represented in the picture was a 
remarkable character meriting a brief description 
here. He was one of those high-minded and 
cultivated men who, bred under the ancien regime^ 
embraced with enthusiasm the principles of the 
Revolution of 1 789. Very soon, outraged by the 
excesses of their new friends, they left them and 
were proscribed. They later allied themselves to 
the empire, which promised to restore order and 
security, and still later to the Bourbons. Thus it 
was their fortune to serve under all forms of govern- 
ment. Claude Emmanuel Joseph Pierre, Count, 
afterward Marquis, de Pastoret, was born at Mar- 
seilles the 26th of October, 1 756, to Jean Baptiste 
de Pastoret and Therese Marguerite Graille. He 
was at first an advocate before the Parlement, then 
in 1781 Councillor at the Com des A ides at Paris, 
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in 1 785 Member of the Academy of Inscriptions, 
and in 1 788 Maitre des Requetes. From the 
first moment he supported and adopted the princi- 
ples of the Revolution. It was he who, while 
Procureur Syndic of the Department of the Seine, 
had the Church of Sainte Genevieve transformed 
into the National Pantheon, and who wrote the 
inscription which still adorns its pediment : " Aux 
grands hommes, la patrie reconnaissante." While 
deputy from Paris to the Legislative Assembly, 
although devoted to royalty, he openly defended 
a constitution. He was for some time Minister of 
Justice and of the Interior, but, soon denounced 
as a Royalist, he emigrated to Savoy in 1 793 and 
did not return until 1 795. He had been chosen 
a delegate to the Council of the Five Hundred, 
but was none the less named in the list of those 
to be deported, and had to take refuge in Switzer- 
land. He returned thence in 1 800, and in 1 804 
was appointed professor of law in the College of 
France. Senator in 1809, the Bourbons on re- 
entering France in 1814 created him a peer, in 
1817a Marquis, in 1 82 1 Vice-President of the 
Chamber of Peers, Minister of State, and Member 
of the Privy Council, and finally, in 1 829, at the 
moment when his portrait was painted, Chancellor 
of France. He did not long occupy that high 
position. The Revolution of 1 830 deprived him 
of all his honors, for he refused to serve under 
Louis Philippe. Charles X appointed him guardian 
of the children of the Due de Berry. He was a 
member of three academies, — the French Academy, 
the Academy of Inscriptions, the Academy of 
Moral Sciences, — and his numerous works justified 
these honors. He published, among others, in 
1 787, "Zoroaster, Confucius, and Mahomet " ; in 
I 788, " Moses Considered as a Law Maker," and 
volumes 15 to 20 of the Ordonnances; in 1 790, 
a treatise on the penal law ; and above all, from 
1817 to 1837, a "General History of Popular 
Legislation" in eleven volumes. He died Sep- 
tember 28, 1 840. 

The Marquise de Pastoret (1 766-1 844), born 
Piscatory, while distinguished for her beauty and 
wit, will owe to her benevolence the preservation of 
her name from oblivion. The infant asylums and 
foundling hospitals which were first established in 
Paris in 1831 were her idea, and she maintained 
them at her own expense for more than forty years. 
Her bust still adorns the meeting room of the 
Conseil des Hospices of the city of Paris. Their son 
Amedee (1791-1857) was Councillor of State 
and Gentleman of the Chamber under Charles X, 
but abandoned these functions when Louis Philippe 
mounted the throne. The Count of Chambord 
appointed him administrator of his property in 
France, but he became estranged from the Bourbons 
in 1848 by differences of opinion, and received in 
1852 a seat as Senator from Napoleon III. He 
composed several volumes of poetry, romance, and 
history. He was member at large of the Academy 
of Beaux Arts, and, as has been said, it was without 



doubt through him that Delaroche was commis- 
sioned to paint the portrait of his father. Ingres 
painted him in academic dress and drew the por- 
trait of the Marquise de Pastoret, his mother. 

Circumstances have not hitherto permitted the 
acquisition of more than these four pictures for the 
Museum. In their purchase it is believed that 
the principles laid down above have been closely 
followed. It will be our effort to continue this 
course, happy in the courteous cooperation and 
flattering confidence with which we have been 
forwarded in our task. To those who preside over 
the destinies of the Museum, we offer our warm 
thanks and the assurance of our entire devotion to 
the important duty which they have done us the 
signal honor to entrust to our hands. J. G. 



The Bigelow Gift 

IN the annual report of the Museum for 1887 
an appeal for funds to extend the former building 
contained the announcement, " At this moment it 
is purposed to place in our new building two of the 
choicest collections of Japanese Art to be found in 
this or any other country." With the funds ob- 
tained in response, the old Museum, which at the 
time consisted only of a front on St. James Avenue, 
was enlarged to the quadrangular structure beyond 
which it never grew. The two collections named, 
those of Dr. Charles Goddard Weld and Dr. 
William Sturgis Bigelow, were deposited in the 
new wings upon their completion in 1890, and 
have since remained in the keeping of the Museum. 
Twenty-one years later, and within the space of 
two months, both have become the property of the 
Museum, one by bequest, the other by gift. The 
August Bulletin described the paintings just be- 
queathed to the Museum by the will of Dr. Weld ; 
the present issue has now to record the act of con- 
spicuous generosity by which Dr. Bigelow has 
made the community his permanent debtor. 

The estimate placed on these collections in the 
earliest official mention above quoted has been con- 
firmed in the course of years by the testimony of 
many connoisseurs of Oriental art. Of the more 
than five thousand Chinese and Japanese paintings 
now in the Museum, three-fifths belong to the 
Bigelow Collection. These comprise some of the 
finest examples of all periods, — from the earliest 
times down to the very recent, — and form the 
most valuable and important part of Dr. Bigelow's 
gift. His collections of Japanese prints, lacquer, 
swords, metal work and Chinese glass are extensive 
and of the highest interest, as are the wood sculp- 
tures, both Buddhist and purely decorative. 

It may be easily believed that in a collection like 
Dr. Bigelow's, amounting numerically to more than 
twenty-six thousand pieces, almost every branch of 
Chinese and Japanese art is represented ; and it 
will be necessary to deal with these various 



